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in her direction, and suspect that she finds her
way to Dunkirk. Tired, half-clad, often with
their clothes saturated through having to wade out
to the rescuing steamers, the Army returns.
More heroism and more ingenuity are exercised
over this haphazard evacuation than over any
other in the history of the world. If the peace
of Europe had been sought with half this energy,
war would have been eliminated ten or more
years ago. A batch of the rescued, marching
through Waterloo Station, are cheered until
the glass roof rings with the sound.

I make one of my occasional visits to Bourne-
mouth; the pleasant, clean-looking town is full
of tattered French and Belgian soldiers, with an
occasional red Moroccan fez amongst them.
For a moment I dream that I am back in that
most cosmopolitan of ports, Valetta, during a
period of Mediterranean war service in 1917;
but Valetta smelt strongly of monks and goats,
while Bournemouth radiates the warm scent of
firs and cut grass. In the public gardens a little
plump English boy scrambles backwards and
forwards over two recumbent French soldiers,
who obviously enjoy the game.

That night Winston Churchill announces
that over 300,000 of the British Expeditionary
Force have been saved, and the Ministry of
Home Security, with an eye on the future,
decrees that no camping is to be allowed within